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believe, is true, and the greater the danger of ignoring
the actual confusions of human things.28
And his life exemplified his doctrine, for he remained
always in doubt. A letter to Hutton throws light,
not only upon Clough, but upon Bagehot himself:
Glough you would like very much, I think. He is a
man of strong, and clear though not very quick intellect:
so that I feel like a gnat buzzing about him. He has a
great deal of imagination, and has written a good
deal of poetry; a proportion of which is good, though
he unfortunately has been in the Highlands and talks
of barmaids and potatoe-girls and other operative
females there in a very humiliating manner as it seems
to me though Roscoe defends it. You would, I think,
agree with me in thinking that his mind was defective
in moral feeling, and in the conception of law generally
as applied to morals. But he is evidently a man of
great honesty and moral courage with an immense
deal of feeling. G. Prichard says his mind was injured
he thinks by an overstrained ascetism when he first
knew him at Oxford, and has never recovered from
this evil. Roscoe and myself put him into the Principal-
ship.29
Finding that his melancholy grew steadily deeper,
Bagehot suddenly decided upon a change of air,
and in the autumn of 1851 went off to Paris. The
visit began as the modest and decorous fling of a
serious youth about to assume the responsibilities
of Victorian manhood. It ultimately resulted in
one of the most curiously illuminating incidents in
Bagehot's life, and perhaps the most brilliant single
piece of writing which he produced. Shortly after
his arrival Louis Napoleon's coup d'etat occurred,
and Bagehot was requested to write upon it by
The Enquirer, the respectable and somewhat placidly
idealistic organ of the Unitarians. The Enquirer